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ABSTP ACT 

This stody hypothesizes that professional voien will 
have sore intra- and inter-role conflict than their sale professional 
counterparts. Data were collected fros sale and feiale esployees at a 
sajor sidwestern university in three occupational groups— faculty, 
acadeuic-professionalf and nonacadenic. Inter* and intra-role 
conflict data were collected using the following set of response 
seasures: (1) Kahn*s job-related tension index* (2) three questions 
asking the person to judge how uuch conflict he or she feels between 
sisultaneous deaands on their time, <3) a set of questions relating 
how people divide their tise on a typical work day and veekend, (4) 
the Job DeTCTiptive-Indez, and <5) the General Botors Faces Scale. 
Besults appear to dispel the syth that wosen have sore inter- and 
intra-role conflict than sen. The fe«ale sasple spent less tise at 
work and in fasily role activities than the professional sen, and 
sore tise on personal activities and hose salntenance. They perceived 
no sore career-fa sily responsibility conflict than the sen did, but 
they did see their careers as interfering with keeping up their 
hoses. In their jobs, the wosen perceived no sore job-related tension 
than the sen. They were significantly less involved with their jobs 
and were particularly dissatisfied with their opportunities for 
proBOtion. The feraale sasple appears to have its sultiple career and 
fasily roles suprisingly well synchronized. (Author/PC) 
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Each of us fulfills a variety of roles in pursuing our everyday activities, 

roles related to our careers, faally rcspoBslbilities and personal interests. 

Each roi.e carries vith It a set of role relationships with other people. 

The requireiaaits of the role itself, as veil as the eiepectancies of the 

people who hold {K>sitions in our various role sets o»ke certain bdiavioral 

detsands upon us. When required nultiple role behaviors are tncoapatible, 

we may experience role ccmflict and associated psychological tension and 

stress. Intra role conflict occurs when nultiple desMnds for behavior within 

a role are incoo^tlble: as when your department head thinks you should 

spend B»re tlca teaching but you would rather spend sore tise en your research 

(or vice versa). Inter role conflict occurs %»hen the incoiapatible deoands 

occur between roles: the final oral examination of a graduate student whom 

you have been supervising is scheduled at the aaaa tlse that your youngest 

child stars as a frog in the kindergarten play. Both intra asad inter role 

conflicts may be characterized by Incoa^tlble behavioral exp^tanelM \t 

role relevant others. The conflict may be me of disparate values or abhity 

or perceived lack of ability. But perhaps the most predominant form of 

role conflict is one of priorities, or role overload. You s«y perceive all 

of the various role b^avloral ex p ectM e ies as legiclaiate, bttt reaogaise 

e that it Is lopossible to satisfy all of thea within the available time. Bole 

O 

overload oust be d^lt with by setting priorities and rlsfclns tiie displeaam 
O of sons of the people In your role set* 



^ hetM m^fovt of Carolyn O. ter#U la graCefnliy aekMMa^* Dee Steltac 

both typed the sttBoseript and medn many help&t tmt^m ob tt. 
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Kahtt et. al« (1964) in their theory of role djmaalcs present a genaral 
conceptualisation appropriate for studying inter and intra role conflict 
between a variety of social roles. Their en^irical research, however, 
focuses on occtxpational role conflict. They did not include women in 
their study and did net extend their research to study the effects of per- 
coived conflict between occupational and other priaary social roles as 
spouse or par«it. HaII (1972) extended Kahn et. al.'s conceptualisations 
to oodel conflict between/aaong a parson's primary social roles. He hypothe- 
sized, based on Killian's (1952) research on reactims to severe natural 
disasters, that women should experience greater inter role conflict than flien, 
because %»ooen'8 tmiltiple roles are likely to be salient simultaneously while 
aen*s multiple roles are more likely to operate sequentially. Simultaneous 
role d«nands recjuire setting priorities, %»hile seqooitial role demands set 
their own priorieies. It would follow then from Ball's theorising that 
women may not only experiatce more inter role conflict, but may also have 
more difficulties in coping with the conflict. 

Hall's hypothesis regarding sex differences in degree of multiple role 
conflict and coping are largely untested since Hall and Gordon (1973) studied 
only women. Kahn et. al.'s findings regardirg intra eccn, ntional role con- 
flict cacnot be generalized to women, since they studied only men. This 
study was designed to explore intra occupational role conflict and inter 
social role conflict for males a»d females holding fall time Jobs. 

Bctending Kdhn et« al.*s reemlts we fwold expect voaen and men holding 
high status to experience hl^er levels of intra role conflict and job 
related tension. Hall's data indicate that married, raployed veaen exper- 
ience inter role conflict, particularly with respect to role overload. But 
is their inter role conflict greater than thi^ of similarly employed men? 
Omta celteeted itoa malA aod fraala M9loy««8 In three occnpatlOBal ^roops— • 
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faculty, acad^alc -professional, atid n<m academic --at a major oldwescern 
univcisity provide a partial answer to these qtiesCions. 

MethcNi 

Data inter and intra role c<mflict vera collected as a part of a largw 
sail survey of university eiq>loyett. Si^Ject^, stratified by «nployee group 
and sex, were selected randomly from t«^ty-<Hie of the {diversity* s colleges 
or departments* Bap^oyee groups included faculty, professional academics^* 
non teaching aAoinistrative and technical personnel, snd mm academics*-^ 
clerical and service personnel. Professional academics were proportionally 
ov^'r represented in the sao^le due to design considerations of the larger 
study. Likewise votsea faculty and noa-academic were ^rc^rtionately over 
represented in the sample since they were sai^led to reflect the more even 
male* female distribution of the academic professional group. 

Response rates (see Table 1) indicate the sao^le within each «q>loyee 
group is a good representation of the target sas^le. Betmen 73 and 84 per- 
cent of the eligible sample returned their questionnaires Considering that 
this was a long (12 page) mall survey with no incentives end one follow tip, 
the response rates wore better than we expects* 

Inter ami intra role conflict data were collected using the following set 
of response measures: 

1) Kaha at. al«*s (1^4) related tension index. 

2> Sirea questioiM asking the pers<m to Jt^e hmf mch confliet he or 
she feels betw^n sismltai^ora d^sids tm their tim, incl^ii^f 

a) Job or career and AKilntenmice of the iuM^* 

b) job or career and pers<mal activities* 

c) job or career ukd family responsibilities such as upotue^ parent* 
3) A set of questions relating to how people divide their time on a 

typical w»rk day awl weekend batmcsu 
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a) sleep 

b) job and career 

c) oalntenance of h<»Be 

d) personal activities es hobbies, self inproveaeat end recreation • 

e) faolly responslbllltlea ae spouse, parent, etc. 

Other Indices in the questionnaire included the five scales froa the Job 
Descriptive Index eeasurlng satisfaction vith tfork, supervision, pay, promo- 
tional opportunities, and co-irorkers (Siaith, Kendall and Bulln, 1969); 
three tsotivation scales from Hackman and Uwler O^^l) ei^erlenced aiotlvatioo 
the eKt«it to which an eti^lcyee says he feels good '^/jcn he performs well and 
feels badly when he performs poorly, focus of motivation— the extent y> which 
An ci^loyee experiences internal pressure to perforta on a job, and job Invol- 
veoent--£he degree to which eaqjloyees feel personally involved with their 
irork. 

The General Motors Faces Scale (Kunln, 1955) was included once to measure 
eLinployee's overall satisfaction with their job and again to assess satisfac- 
tion with their life in g«ieral. 

All scales were scored according to their docua»nted meehoda except for 
the job related tcnsim scale. A factor analysis of these itesHi based on a 
correlation matrix with K coomunality estimates in the diagonal indicate 
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thae ch« ItMi 'Teeling that your Job teods to interfere with ymsr fairly 
life and responsibilities*' did not scale. 

1!ie data were analyzed with a least squares aultlvariate analysis of vari* 
ance program (Bock and Baggard, 1^8). Multivariate analyses are appro- 
priate «^en the design includes correlated dependent variables for which 
there are no conceptually distinct hypotheses. The hypotheses of this study 
relate to inter social role and intra occupational role conflict, so the 
dependent variables were grouped into two sets for analjrsie* The <nm itas 
frooa the Job related tcnnioa ind;.:s was included with the inter role conflict 
teftt . 

The hypotheses call for a two way sex by es^loyee group design, fioweveri 
it was felt that inter-role conflict would be hi^ly .-.elated to the r.usAer 
of different social roles held. A three way cuod)er of s^ial roles by sex 
by omployee group design was chosen. The nufd»er of social roles was expected 
to affect inter role conflicc m m intra role conflict. The alternative 
would be to have used nu<&ber of social xol4^n aa q covariate in a sex by 
eoployee group design. 

The multivariate program (Finn, 1972) ccmsiders the order of the tsain 
effects in compensating for unequal cells {see Tables 2 and 3).* The 
main effects were ordered nmber of social roles^ sex, ee^iloyee group. Then 
esqiloyee grouf. and sex were reversed. In this way the major tests of the 
hypotheses could bo made without confounding by ntsri>er of social roles. Only 
main effects and interactions which were significant beyond p ^ .05 in the 
flultivariate F test will be diseased. 

There are several ways to interpret the contrition of each of the depeoi- 
dent variables to the overall effect. Significant univariate F ratios 

*Saapie alses differ bacaysa of sisslas dat«« 

* 
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(which ar« liberal escimatM of contribution) aa veil aa Rtep doun F ratioa 
(tAlch ar;* conaarvative estioatM since thay are mitualljr indep^ident) ara 
presented. 

Kesulta 

Inter-aocial role conflict 

Overall the results do not support the hypothesis that women ejq>erience 
greater inter social role conflict than mat. There were no significant 
differences between men and wojten in how fretjuently they felt disturbed 
by feeling that their job tend^ to toterfere with their family life and 
responsibilities or in the amount of ccmflict they felt between chclr 
major aocial roles. The tr<md; howeTOr, was for mtn to i-eport greater dis- 
turbactfe/conflict than waea. This nay be related to the fact that men 
report they spend si^ificantly more tisM at work in an average day and on 
the average weekend. (See Table 4) The men in the sample also report that 
they 8p«id significantly more time with their families on an average day 
than do the women. The women, who are spading less time at work and with 
their families than the men, spend significantly more time in an average 
day and on an average weekend en h<»e maintenance and they report that their 
Job conflicts with their home smintcnr.nce responsibilities* 

A larger portion of the inter-role conflict variaMe is associated with 
the mmber of social roles held by the stdijects. (See Table 5) Full time 
e^loyees «^ also filled roles of 8pous<3 aoA parent reported more craflict 
betwMi career aoA f^ily respoaaibilitlM thaea did oarrl^ MplojwM or 
unnrried e^loyees. As «Kpected the u»Mrried M^loye^ spend more hcmrs 
<m aa «^rage day and on aa wrerage week&td m peraonal activities, wlille 
the siarried employees and those with thildren sp«id more daily and weekend 
hours with their families. 
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the Bignificant inceractlon bet«fcen nutter of social roles «od sex vas 
prloarllv a function of hours spent with the fanily on weekends and per- 
ceived conflict between job and personal activities. (See Table 6) Unaar- 
ried Bales spent less time with their families on weekends than unoarried 
fmles but narried feoales with children spent less weekend tioe with their 
fatailles than sales with a co^ar. mffla>er of social roles. Unoarried 
feesales perceived less cmiflict between their career and persmial activities 
than did tmaarried a%les. Kar;;icd fccalcs with facilics perceived rxr2 
conflict between their careers and personal activities than did serried 
stales with families. 

There also were significant differences between «iployee groups regarding 
inter role conflict. (See Table 7) The acadesic professionals report greater 
conflicts between career and faslly responsibilities. The nonacademic 
eeiployecs perceived the least career- faally conflict, ^e sasie pattern 
holds for conflict reported between career and personal activities. This 
conflict Is not due to longer work hours for the professional academics 
because the faculty spends the longest hotnrs on the job both in m average 
day and on a typical weekend* 
Inter occupational role conflict 

Neither the nuo^er of social roles held nor employee's sex was related 
to intra occupational role conflict, measured by the Job tension index. 
There only were sex differenees in degree of job Involveoent, saClefacclon 
with work and proootioaal epport unities and in all eaaes the sales were 
ttore satisfl^/involved than the females. (See Table 8) 

Counter to the hypeth^ls^ in aeadralc settings job related tension does 
not covary with status. (See Ttoble 9) Faculty reported the least Job 
related tensim, acadesic professionals the greatest. The other slgnifi- 



cane dimension of ciaployee group differences consisted of satisfaction with 
«9ork and pay^ «xperienced aotivaticm and Job involveoene and was consistent 
with job status. 

There were no significant interactions between sex and number of social 
roles or employee group ai^ nua&er of social roles on the nlated 
questions. However, there was a significant sex by esaployee group interaction 
on the Job related toision index. <8ec Table 10) Fenale faculty expressed a 
iBuch higher level of job related t^sloa than the oale faculty, female 
professional acadeaics aiMl fwn acadaalcs reported less Job related tension 
than sales in theae groups. 

Interaction between sex and ei^loyee group appeared, too, with respect to 
the focus of activation: faculty mea and non academic irasttn had a flHilti- 
faceted focui^ while non acadeoic mm and faculty and acadraic professional 
wotB«A saw these aspects of performance as less important. The same general 
pattern held for satisfaction with supervision. The faculty women reported 
the lowest and faculty men the highest satisfaction with supervision. The 
pattern carried further to satisfaction with promotional opportunities. 
Abe faculty women were lesst, the faculty men most satisfied with super- 
vision. The interaction pattern for satisfaction with work Is somei^iat 
different. The faculty women are the most satisfied with the work Itself 
and the non academic wt^n the least satisfied. 

Discuss Im 

T^dcea at face valisa thaae data dispel a nmte of oytiia coBcemlag IsvaU 
of Inter social role coofllet for employed women. The faculty, academic 
profetalMal and ooa acadasdc w«en, in «nct, reported less pereeived con- 
flict betwem career and family responsibilities, though not significantly 
less, than the men. Why is the myth wrong? Is it a peculiarity of this 



8aa>r>le? Possibly, buc there vas no sex by muaber of social roles inter- 
ac::ion. Wooen in ell social role categotics reported a Im^r level of 
career-faaily conflicts than men. tt is possible tbat the wosen in tfiis 
settle have a different frase of reference for evaluating inter social 
role conflict than the aen. Ihey laay consider eultiple deaiands upon their 
time as a vay of life and thus tolerate a higher level of role overload 
than men. Most likely woaien, with husbands and families at hose, who have 
chosen full tine e^loysient, have faced squarely the oultiple denaads on 
thcjr time. They seea to be coping as well as the aaa with the career- 
fastily conflict. They do not appear to see a conflict between the time 
they spend as a career woiaan and as a wife or i&other. Xn fact, en the aver^ 
age they spend less tine working and less tloe in their fMlly roles than 
the sen. The woiMn report spending more tise in personal activities and 
hoe» maintenance than the nsa. 

What the woa»n are not coping with well is Job versus hoffls oalntenance. 
The vcmea in the study expressed mote conflict between Job and h«ne 
maintenance thm the sen and reported spelling more time in an average day 
and on a typical weekend in home oaintenaace activities. Uomen with more 
social rolea do not r^rt sp^tog differentially more tise in home main- 
tenance, l^e maintenance beci^s a ^eater ^int of occupational versiM 
social role conflict for both tou and wmnn as their nitt^er of stMial roles 
increases . 

fbM» maifiteaAnce is atereotypically a wraaa's Tolo, and the wmu in our 
saaple were no exception. They spmd proportionately mora time in these 
Mtivltlea ebaa Che ocn asd r^ort •igalflccacly mora eonfllet. Are they 
resentful) tloald they be surpriaad to imo« tiiat oa Che average these working 
vomen spend as much time daily in home maiateaaace activities as la family 
accivtcxc8T 
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Turning to th« job related variable^ another generalisation falle. It 
is not hi^ level-high atatue j^s ^ieh are particularly prone to job 
related tmisioa, but rather eharaeteriatici 0i the teak itaelf. A poaitioa 
ae a naidier of the tceehing fa^ilty at ^ia univereity with ita great per* 
scoal freedom may be high atatua but it is not a high tension Job. The 
acadcttic professionals— holding administrative, ext«ision and technical 
support Jobs— ^ear to be at a difficult interface. Many of these saqiloyecs 
deal with studMits Md faculty in a service csf^ity— neither group known 
for their tact or patianre. The aead«aie profeasienal alao ia a reasonably 
new J^ class. Cthcr itciLS esLcdded in the questioimaire indicate many 
of these ^^loyees are unclear about 4Jie scc^e of their resp<msibilities, 
and their relationship with their auperiora; all work related es^rieneea 
trfiich Big^t contribute to J<M) related tenaitm. 

The sex by ecployee group interactiMa are particularly interesting because 
of the relatively iTOonsistait resumes of the fMttle faculty. The incon- 
sistmcy is not so much between their reletively high level of Job tension 
and hi^ satisfaction with the work itself. Eahn at. al. (1964) fotmd 
that satisfaction and intra eeeupational role CMfliec cover ied in some 
sfloyles. Sie faulty wo^i, however, were leaat satiefi^ with lAxo quality 
of their si^ervisim and their prM»tiMial opportimities. The saa^le was 
stratified by departamt mad sex, so the male ai^ female faculty i^d>ers are 
reacting to tite same d^mrtMital beate end cheinMi. Xtm aatiefactimi 
difference are difficult to wideretmd. ISm tact tiiat the fwalty w o man 
have lower rank than tiie mi may ei^lain son of Uie differoaee in their 
average MCisfactiM with promotional ^persimiciee. Memthelesa, it is 
unclear why the faculty women, who have a clear premeCion progression to 
follMf, are ao nsch less satisfied with pr^wtional importunities th«i the 
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acad«Blc professional wotaca who h«v« so tenure progression ai^ in fact no 
t&ore vested job security than the non ecad^Uc vtman. 

These data have drawn a very different picture of professional iNxaen than 
ve ai^t have expect^. They spend leas tine working and in family role 
activities than the profesaional ^n ai^ mre titat on pers<mal activities 
and h<»» isalntenance. ^ley perceive no sore career- fi*aily respMSlbility 
conflict Chan the men but do see their careers as interfering vith keeping 
up their httaes. In their Jobs, the voaen perceive no w>re job related ten- 
sion than the oien. They are si^ificantly less involved with their Jobs and 
are particularly dissatisfied with their opporttmities for promtion. Thase 
wocsen appear to have their sultiple career and faoHy roles surprisingly 
well synchronised. It ae&t» likely, too, that their houses have dirt that 
only they can see. 
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TSable 2 

Cell Frequencies for Inter Role Conflict Analysis N ' 4C1 



Faculty 





Male 


Female 


Total 


Single 


7 


19 


26 


Married 


11 


4 


15 


Family 


46 


8 


.'4 


Total 


64 


31 


95 




Academic Professional 






Male 


Faaale 


Total 


Single 


21 


38 


59 


Married 


40 


32 


72 


Faaily 


109 


17 


126 


Total 


170 


87 


257 




Uon Acad^iic 






Male 


Fcimle 


Total 


Single 


12 


23 


35 


Married 


8 


30 


36 


Family 


34 


22 


56 


Total 


54 


75 


129 
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Cell Frequencies for Intra Occiqiational Role Conflict M « 510 



Group Sex 

Male F^iale Total 

Faculty 64 33 97 
Acadeaie 

Professional 172 SO 262 

Non acadeiBie 62 89 151 

Total 298 212 510 
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Int«r Kole Conflict Ine«raetion — Slia^r o£ Social Roles and Sax 
Multivariate P - 1.79; p - -05 



(Maarri^ 

Harried 

Married 

with Ftt&ily 



< 
P - 



step F 



Heekwd Bonrs 
Faiaily 

Male 



2.95 
9.32 

12.26 

6.40 
.01 

1.26 
.2.'. 



Ftfsale 
5.04 
9.90 

11.70 



Conflict between Job and 
Peraoaal Activities 
Male 



2.78 
2.56 

2.49 

6.13 
.01 

4.76 
•03 



^ule 
2.39 
2.67 

2^63 



18 



16 



iO 3 

64 
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Sex Differmicas on 
MultlvfirUte F 



Job 
InvoIv^MDC 



Males 9.62 

FoKiles 8.44 

F - 26.14 

P !r .01 

fitep F « 31.05 

p 5 



ob Related Variables 
« 5.35; p S .01 

FrosMtlcnal 



Hork C^pcrtualcles 

40.08 10.54 

38.33 8.44 

4.26 11.23 

.04 .01 

3.66 11.53 

.06 .01 
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